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lat the One Thing Needful Happen. 


It has lately been declared before an im- 
prant hearing, that “‘ something must hap- 
ma” if the religious Society of Friends is to 
bald together. 

4nd when members old and young are called 
gether to learn of each other what that 
wmething is, we find the teaching to be that 
instead of something, it is some things,—in- 
ied several things, in such a variety that we 
gaway from the discussion much bewildered. 
& many findings and criticisms mutually in- 
herent can bind nothing together. 

These things then drive one to look and see 
vhat that something was that happened in the 
ist place, to call the Society together and 
whold it together. 

That which then happened, was a sense of 
te living Word of Christ, —the Witness of his 
hirit manifest to each man. Are we ready 
w return to that, in order to hold together? 
There must be some single central Life around 
thich we gather, or we fall apart. Can we 
thoose one better than that which first gath- 
wed us? Have we a right to exchange that 
fr another and still call ourselves ‘‘ Friends.”’ 

When our inquirers are ‘‘ careful and trou- 
ted about many things,’’ to touch up the So- 
tiety here and there, we believe the word of 
the Head over all things to his church needs re- 
thoing: ‘‘ One thing is needful, and she, the 
listener to my Word, hath chosen the better 
part.”” “ He that heareth my sayings and doeth 
them, is like a man who built his house upon 
tRock."’ 

This then, must happen:—a single ear to 
ke Word, —a single eye to the Light. 








Now singleness is not what we are asking to 
hear about. We are after multiplicity. Hence 
so many schemes, changes, methods, —divert- 
ing the inner hearing, creating the multiplex 
eye. We claim that some things must happen 
instead of the great something,—the one 
thing needful. 

What, again, is that one and same thing, 
ordained to hold a Christian body together? 
The answer of Christ is:—‘‘ Let thine eye be 
single, and thy whole body shall be full of light.” 

We do not think our religious body would 
experience any trouble about coherency, if it 
was full of light by looking singly to the 
light and minding it. Here would be one 
binding and uniting purpose, however many 
the discoveries. And the discoveries of the 
true light would be no incoherent truths or 
principles. The single eye, determined in its 
proper field ‘‘to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified,’’ as “‘ the wisdom of 
God and the power of Ged,’’ would read one’s 
commission and find his mission, and there 
would be no need of a member lying back in 
lethargy, waiting for a Monthly Meeting rath- 
er than the Holy Spirit to employ him. 

The remedy for the Society is in the hands 
of each individual: Let his own eye be single to 
the living Christ. 


For * THE FRIEND.” 
Co-Education Once More. 


Friends are so far committed to co-educa- 
tion that it seems desirable that the latest 
statistics on the subject and the most recent 
experiments should be kept in view. The re- 
port of the United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation for 1902 is just at hand, and the fol- 
lowing is copied from it: 

“‘In the elementary schools, co-education is 
the general practice. Exceptions are, indeed, 
found in a few cities (less than six per cent. 
of the total number), situated for the most 
part on the eastern border of the country, but 
these exceptions are in the main due to acci- 
dental conditions, such as the location or 
structure of school buildings. In some cases 
they are survivals from the period of feeble be- 
ginnings; when experiments in the direction of 
public schools were cautiously begun by the es- 
tablishment of schools for boys. 

“*The tendency is to do away with the sepa- 
rate schools where these exist; thus out of fif- 
teen cities which in 1891 reported separate 
high schools, three have since adopted the co- 
education plan. Of a total of 6,005 public 
high schools reporting to the office the pres- 
ent year, 98 per cent. are mixed schools. The 
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majority, even of private secondary schools 
reporting to the office, are also mixed schools, 
viz: 1,121, or 56.7 per cent., in a total of 
1,987. 

“The policy of co-education in higher insti- 
tutions was inaugurated by Oberlin College, 
Ohio, in 1833. In 1880, that is, forty-seven 
years from the founding of Oberlin, more than 
half the colleges of the country—51.3 per 
cent. (technical schools not included)—had 
adopted the policy. In the decade 1880 to 
1890 the proportion increased to 65.5 per 
cent. In 1900 it had risen to 71.6 per cent.” 

In the face of such figures one does not won- 
der that the president of Columbia University 
exclaims that co-education is the settled policy 
of the country. One paragraph in the Com- 
missioner’s report relates to the situation in 
England. It is as follows: 

“Separate education is the general policy in 
English schools of secondary grade, and where 
both sexes are admitted to the same school it 
is generally to separate departments. The 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education ad- 
vocate the extension of the co-educational pol- 
icy, and since the publication of their report 
(1895) experiments in this direction have no- 
ticeably increased.’’ 

This brings to mind the recent discussion of 
the subject in the Friends’ Guild of Teachers 
in England. A notice of this discussion is 
printed in one of the London papers. The fol- 
lowing is the opening portion of that notice, 
The part omitted deals with the objections to 
co-education, but not one of the objections is 
new, and in America they are worn out: 

“*In the evening, an open sitting was held in 
the meeting-house; the subject ‘‘Co-educa- 
tion.’’ The opener was Cecil Grant, head of 
a revived grammar school at Keswick, which 
he has worked on co-education lines for five 
years; there are one hundred scholars, forty 
of them boarders, three masters, four mis- 
tresses. After a tour of inquiry in the United 
States, where he found the system universally 
approved, he set up in Keswick the first co- 
education school under the Charity Commis- 
sioners. The speaker lifted the topic at once 
to a very high plane in his general remarks 
on education,which he defined as ‘‘the high- 
est result of human endeavor, aided by God’s 
Spirit.”’ (Arthur Rowntree afterwards com- 
pared the spirit of this address with that of a 
Francis of Assisi or a Colet). He then charged 
the present system with failure, adversely crit- 
icising the normal product, the average man, as 
lacking in idealsandinenergy. Something bet- 
ter was to be expected; even Arnold of Rugby 
declared his work a failure compared with what 
it might have been. The education question 
is fundamentally a religious one; and it is 

herein that co-education helps especially, by 
bringing into it the atmosphere of home and 
the home virtues of purity and true purpose. 
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Cecil Grant spoke buvyantly of the happiness 
and the smoothing of difficulties which the 
system brought about in his school.’’ 

More emphatic than statistics or than per- 
sonal opinions and experiments is the fact that 
the great Secondary Schools conducted as 
model schools by Columbia University and the 
University of Chicago are co-educational es- 
tablishments. These efforts have all the dig- 
nity and influence that come with university 
sanction, and their phenomenal success easily 
gives them the lead in shaping the educational 
policy of the country, and possibly of the 
world. J. HENRY BARTLETT. 


—- ll TO 





For “* THE FRIEND.” 
Immediate Revelation. 


When the Almighty, Omniscient and All- 
wise God created man in his own image, and 
placed him as head over all things in the 
earth, He gave to man a voice that he might 
praise and glorify his Maker. Nor is He, who 
in his wisdom made all, and who thus en- 
dowed man with his wondrous articulate voice, 
voiceless Himself, as some suppose. He de- 
clared his will to man, by a voice expressive 
of his will, audible to and understood by man. 
Man could not know the will of God, did not 
70d in kindness and mercy declare and thus 
reveal his sovereign will. And this making 
clearly understood of the divine will is called 
‘* Revelation,’’ and ‘‘ immediate ’’ means di- 
rectly, as man talks to man, without any in- 
termediary being. This by no means excludes 
the revelations of God through his dear Son, 
the one appointed Mediator between God and 
man, for all God’s revelations made to man 
have even been through Him, the Word of 
God, who, the apostle declares “‘was with 
God, and was God.’’ 

Holy Scripture, itself a declaration of the 
Divine will, overflows with testimony to this 
immediate revelation of the will of God to 
man. The prophets, speaking by the spirit, 
often reproved the people who having them- 
selves heard and known the Divine will, acted 
contrary thereto. It is not that prophets alone 
knew that will; these were but the receivers 
of special gifts through whom the Lord con- 
descended to give to other men a “‘ Mediate 
Revelation,’’ often confirmatory of and as an 
added witness to the Divine inspeaking Word 
of God. The Psalmist speaking by inspiration 
declares, ‘* The mighty God, the Lord, hath 
spoken, and called the earth from the rising 
of the sun unto the going down thereof,’’ and 
again, in the name of the Lord he cries, ‘‘ Hear, 
Q my people, and I will speak, O Israel, 
and | will testify against thee. I am God, 
thy God’’ (Ps. 1: 1,7). Here we have the two- 
fold Witness, God himself declaring that He 
will speak to his people, and the prophet de- 
claring that God hath so spoken to all people 
whom God hath created. 

The apostle writing to the Hebrews truly 
affirms that Christ was ever the head over his 
house, the church, and that Moses was a faith- 
ful servant in that house. Through Moses 
did the Lord speak in the word of his power 
to Pharoah and to Israel. Moses as a prophet 
foretold of the coming of a greater prophet 
than he himself was, who was to be heard by 
all his people, and whoso heard not was to be 
cast off as not being his. This prophet is Christ, 
who himself says, ‘‘My sheep hear my voice, 


declared 
mouth and in thy heart that thou mayst do 
it’’ (Deut. xx: 14.) This word then is God’s 
law (that is the will of God to every man) 
which in God’s covenant in Christ, He writes 
on every heart and puts in every mind, and 
it is the doer of this law who alone is justified 
of God. Christ Jesus himself, the Word, the 
lawgiver and the Judge of all declares “‘I 
stand at the door and knock.”’ 
because the Jews kept him standing there at 
the door of their heart knocking, and would 
not receive Him therein, that they could not 
hear his voice, the word, by which alone man 
lives. 
and yet in man, but of and from God, is the 
seed and the birthplace of all true, justifying 
faith. For it was as Jesus said to the Jews, 


seek to kill me’’ (John viii: 37), and ‘‘ Be- 
cause ye cannot hear my word, ye do not un- 
derstand my speech ”’ (v : 43). 


to man, this language of the spirit, is neces- 
sarily or always framed in the words of man. 


mute things of creation it is said, “‘The heav- 
ens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
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and a stranger they will not follow;’’ and 
again, another prophet foretold that all of 
Heavenly Zion’s children should be taught of 
God and great should be the peace of thy chil- 
dren; and Christ Jesus in his teaching quotes 
this passage as being fulfilled in his day and 
dispensation. 
converse with man? Has the spirit of prophecy 
ceased as a gift of Christ to his church? Far 
from it. 
spirit this spirit of prophecy on all flesh, and 
this his promise is as Peter declares, to con- 
tinue whilst time endures. 
spoke to those of old by his prophets *‘ now 
hath spoken unto us by his Son;’’ and as Jesus 
told the Jews “‘if he by his word had not 
spoken to them, then should they have been 
without sin,’’ that is, I apprehend God would 
not have imputed sin to them, for doing that 
which they knew not was wrong. . 


Has then (sod withdrawn his 
God hath now poured out of his 


God, who once 


Indeed, it is this Word of God, which Moses 
“is very nigh unto thee, in thy 


And it was 


This word of the Lord, not of man, 


‘*Because my word hath no place in you, ye 


We must not think that this word of God 


Man ofttimes makes known his will to his 
fellow man by a look or gesture. Even of the 


ment showeth his handiwork;’’ and again, 
‘for that thy name is near, thy wondrous 
works declare ’’ Ps. Ixxv: 1). He who thus 
calls to all men, quickens us to hear his call; 
and to those who hear and obey, He gives the 
witness of his spirit, the peace and rest of 
God. And since man by his own will strayed 
away from God, the Lord now requires of man 
a willingness on man’s part, like that of the 
repentant prodigal, to return and seek his 
heavenly Father. It is a surrender of our 
perverse will, whose chief delight is in earthly 
enjoyments, to the divine will, even though 
that will may lead through suffering. It is 
called the way of the cross. The language of 
the soul is then, “‘ Thy will, O Lord, not mine, 
be done.’”’ 

Is then a Christian’s life one of sorrow? 
By no means. There is asorrow of the world, 
the effect of unforgiven sin, that worketh 
death. But to him that hath a godly sorrow 
for his sin and turneth away therefrom, there 
is one very near, even at the door of his heart, 
who hath borne our sin and sorrow, and stands 
there in the name of his Father ready to for- 
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; Secon 
give all for his own name’s sake. Tie one = 
condition He requires of us on our part, ig 
willingness ‘to open our heart to receive and 
know and do his will. Rece 
God in mercy reveals to us his displeasure I 
and abhorrence of sin, in this condemnati Seed 
which is the unbeliever’s inevitable portion, Yonth 
‘“He shall reprove the world of sin, because 
they believe not in me.’’ Believing in Him A 
who alone can do for us that work, which we ; 
vainly strive to do for ourselves, trusting Him 
receiving Him into our heart, He brings with 
himself life and peace, forgiveness and joy 
He becomes to us our all in all ; our ever 
present counsellor and Friend. Declaring hig 
Father’s, ‘‘and as we now receiving of his life | “1 
and spirit are sons by adoption, can, as Jegus § fight 
said, say ‘our Father’s’’’ will, He teaches § the” 
us as He did David, ‘‘ wondrous things out of § letter: 
his law,’’ shedding his light and glory on it, PREY 
opening the eyes of our understanding to be. § simpl 
hold and know Him. He leads us into the path 
of true repentance for past sins and intog § /* 
living, saving faith of himself, a belief in the 
Father, Son and Spirit. By his indwelling “Ar 
presence He sanctifies us to himself, filling | weof 
our hearts with love to God and man, and ag § foe.) 





we are found fulfilling this law of love, as 
the apostle John says, ‘“‘God dwelleth in us 
and his love is perfected in us. Hereby we 
know that we dwell in Him, and He in us, 
because He has given us of his spirit” (1 
John iv: 12, 13 and iii: 24.) ‘*Glory’’ does 
indeed now “‘ dwell in our land.” 

The Almighty Creator, who as Elohim, was 
to be feared and obeyed by the antedilu- 
vians, becomes known in his covenant with 
Abraham (Gen. xxii: 14), and in the revelation 
of his law through Moses to Israel (Ex. vi: 3), 
as the omnipresent and eternal Jehovah. As 
such He was Israel’s God. Now, in the reve- 
lation of his Divine law, through Christ Jesus 
to all men, is He thus known to all who hear 
his voice, receive and obey Him. These are 
the Israel of God, to whom are all God's 
promises of life, holiness, peace and rest here 
below, and eternal blessedness and glory in 
his presence in the world to come. They walk 
in the light and presence of Him who said, “I 
am the light of the world,’’ whose promise is 
that He will never leave his people, but be 
with them to the end of the world. He will 
walk with them, and talk with them, as He 
did to Abraham his friend. He by his spirit 
will teach them all things of the Father's 
will, so that they ‘‘need not that any man 
teach them.’’ Is not this, candid reader, di- 
vine and immediate revelation? 

W. W. B. 


Sow, though the rock repel thee, 
In its cold and sterile pride ; 

Some cleft there may be riven, 
Where the little seed may hide. 


Work, in the wild waste places, 
Though none thy love may own. 

God guides the down of the thistle 
The wandering wind hath sown. 


Watch not the clouds above thee ; 
Let the whirlwind round thee sweep, 
God may the seed-time give thee, 
But another's hand may reap. 
— Unknown. 
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THE rest inChrist was promised unto thot 
that labor. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Treasured Poem. 








youth 9th, 1900, written in her ninety-first 
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Him yy favors, cheering me when feeling as 
h we ” 

Jim One who treads alone 





Some banquet hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, 






joy. Whose garlands dead, 
te And all but me departed ?” 
ite “Ttoo am on the threshold.”’ She deceased 





fighth Month 4th, 1902. A printed copy of 
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ches § the “Song of the Sparrow” was inclosed in this 
it of & ketter. While to some of the readers of THE 
n it,  fReND it may not be new, its sweetness and 







) be- & simplicity will, I think, commend it to all. 
R. 
a LANSDOWNE, Twelfth Month 13, 1903. 






SONG OF THE SPARROW. 

“Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings, and not 
we of them is forgotten before God? Fear ye not, there- 
fore, ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 

I am only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree ; 
My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord cares for me. 














He gives me a coat of feathers ; 
It is very plain, I know, 
Without a speck of crimson, 
For it was not made for show. 










dilu- But it keeps me warm in winter, 
with And it shields me from the rain ; 
ation Were it bordered with gold and purple, 
i: 8), Perhaps it would make me vain. 


































A 
a And now that the Springtime cometh, 
eile I will build me a littie nest, 
h With many a chirp of pleasure, 
; a In the spot I like the best. 
‘od's ] have no barn nor storehouse, 
here I neither sow nor reap; 
7 in God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
walk And never a seed to keep. 
, ‘T If my meat is sometimes scanty, 
Se Is Close pecking makes it sweet; 
it be I have always enough to feed me, 
will And life is more than meat. 
} He I know there are many sparrows : 
spirit All over the world they are found ; 
her’s But our Heavenly Father knoweth 
man When one falls to the ground. 
ne Though small, we are not forgotten, 
B Though weak, we are not afraid ; 
7 For we know that the dear Lord keepeth 
Pp 
The life of the creatures He made. 
I fly through the thickest forest, 
I alight on many a spray ; 
I have no chart nor compass 
But I never lose my way. 
I just fold my wings at nightfall; 
Wherever I happen to be: 
For the Father is always watching; 
No harm can happen to me. 
I am only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree, 
wn. But I know that the Father loves me; 





Dost thou know his love for thee ? 
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It matters not whether the world is pleased 
or not, when we know what will please God. 







Recently, while looking over some old let-' says a writer in the Christian Word, and after 
‘er, [came across one from our late dear and a few happy years one was taken into the Shep- 
nlued Friend, Emma H. Edwards, dated Twelfth | herd’s arms. 


par. In it she says: “‘ My friends are among | observed a season of religious engagement to- 
gether at their bed-time. The first night when 
there were but the two thus exercised, the 
sobbing voice of the lonely brother uttered but 
one sentence: ‘“‘Dear Lord, keep mother and 
me intimate.” 


enant to dedicate her life in answer to that 
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Keeping Hold of the Boys. 


There were once two boys in a home I know, 










































The two boys and their mother had always 


The mother thenceforward entered into cov- 


prayer. 

Did she have to give up anything? Yes re- 
ceptions and calls were secondary matters 
when the boy’s friends needed entertaining. 

Embroidered doilies and hand-painted screens 
were of no account whatever beside the culti- 
vation of intimacy with her boy and the an- 
swering of his prayer. ‘“‘Always give me the 
first chance to help you, dear,’’ she would say; 
and she did. Whatever was dear to his boy- 
ish heart found sympathy in her. 

Perhaps mothers do not always realize how 
soon a boy begins to think toward manhood, 
and so they treat him like a child to be watch- 
ed and scolded instead of helped and trusted. 

This mother’s boy was just as active and 
self-willed as you often find. But she hada 
few rules that helped wonderfully. Shall 1 
copy them for you? 

1. Ishall pray and work to be patient. 

2. Iwill strive ‘‘to grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of God.” 

3. N® matter what happens, I will try to 
hold my temper and my tongue. 

4. Iwill try never to scold and never to 
reprove or punish in anger. 

5. I will listen patiently and tenderly to 
my boy’s side of a grievance. 

You will notice that these rules are to gov- 
ern the mother instead of the boy; and is not 
that the secret of success? Mother, do you 
want to keep your boy? Then control yourself. 
Not the fashionable attempt at stoicism that 
says it is not ‘‘good form’’ to display emo- 
tion, but the real holding of one’s self in 
hand. ° 

Fashion would tie the mettlesome steed fast. 
Control harnesses him to life and lets Christ 
hold the reins. 

This mother’s boy made many a blunder; he 
had his days of waywardness and times of un- 
reasonableness, but never a time when he was 
not sure that his mother was ready to listen, 
advise and help. There were times when his 
impulsiveness made him sore trouble, but the 
first place he turned for help was to the ten- 
der, loyal “‘mother-friend,’’ and he was sure 
of comfort. 

Do you think it paid? When she reads in 
the papers the theories on ‘How to get hold 
of the boys,” she thanks God she has never 
lost hold on hers. And in the answering of 
the boyish prayer the mother has not only 
grown more and more intimate with him, but 
both have grown intimate with Christ. 


lines of grace in the character.” 





“ A MAN of leisure” in Divine things will 
make little growth spiritually. 


“GRIEF is the graving tool that cuts the 
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A Lately Found Epistle of Job Scott. * 


ON STUMBLING AT THE FAULTS OF OTHERS. 
It has been the work of the restless adver- 





sary of human happiness in all ages of the 
world to strive to keep man in darkness, or to 
bring him into it. 
strives to keep in it, and those who have been 
redeemed in some degree from it he strives 
ta captivate and beguile into it again; and his 
design in both is to prevent the enjoyment of 
the sweet flowings of the love of God, and the 
powerful communication of the Holy Ghost. 


Those who are init he 


For he knows that those enjoyments are only 
witnessed in the light. He also knows that 
the light would shine, and soon prevail, to the 
letting of the soul into the full fruition of 
those Divine enjoyments, if he did not with 
all his might strive to propagate the kingdom 
and power of darkness in and over people’s 
minds. 

Now the stratagems he makes use of are 
many and diverse, one of which, and that not 
the least, it has been pressingly on my mind 
to write a few lines upon, by way of caution - 
to such as desire to land safe at last in the 
mansions of undisturbed felicity. I have no 
desire to write one word on this occasion, but 
what may be of use, and tend to strengthen 
those desires and strivings, which the Lord of 
Hosts delights in. Therefore, I desire that 
all prejudice may be laid aside, and my words 
weighed in that balance that is ever accompa- 
nied with a just weight; and tried by that ear 
that trieth words as the mouth tastes meat. 

The particular snare of the adversary that 
my mind is engaged to guard, caution and en- 
courage against is this, stumbling at the fail- 
ings of others.. A potent engine, a powerful 
instrument, which prevails by Satan’s influ- 
ence, to the weakening thé faith of many. 
But alas! alas! why will a spirit bound to eter- 
nity stumble over the failings of flesh and 
blood? Why will a soul that must finally settle 
accounts between God and itself spend time, 
waste time, to muse and despond at the infir- 
mities of another The frailties of a thousand 
cannot impair the unchangeable truth and 
righteousness of Jehovah. The hypocrisy of 
ten thousand cannot deprive the faithful per- 
severing soul of the all-sufficient assistance of 
the mighty God of Jacob. It is an everlasting 
truth that there is a right way to serve God; 
and, though a multitude fall on the right hand 
and a host of those who have been as stars in 
the firmament, revolt on the left, yet the true 
wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err in 


Foot Note.—S. F. Peckham, in offering the above to 
the American Friend, says: ‘ Looking over some fam- 
ily heirlooms more than a century old, I came across a 
sort of sermon addressed by Job Scott to his niece, Abby 
Lapham, which I am sure has never been printed. Abby 
Lapham was a daughter of Augustus and Mary (Scott) 
Lapham, and she spent the latter years of her life in the 
home of her sister Eunice, who was my grandmother. 
As Job Scott died in 1793, his niece, to whom he ad- 
dressed this beautiful invocation. could not have been 
more than twelve years old. The manuscript was treas- 
ured in after years by the niece and her relatives, and is 
a beautiful example of the Friends’ literature of the pe- 
riod in which it was composed. I have followed the man- 
uscript to the letter. The memory of Job Scott has been 
cherished with reverence by the descendants of his sis- 
ter. I remember as a child his children visiting in their 
old age at my father’s house, and the testimony of Friends 
in all parts of the country has proved the wide influence 
of his writings, particularly of his Journal. I believe his 
last message may come, a century old, to many of your 
readers with the power of the Spirit.” 
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AQUAKER MEETING HOUSE. 
BY ELIHU BOWLES. 


{pon the hillside sloping toward the road, 
fhe road where forests meet the meadow lands, 
fithin the sound of hoof or heavy load, 
forsaken and alone the structure stands. 
jide the mossy fence and all around 

jre grasses thick, with scattered shrubs and 


vines, 
fie briars lock the walkway ; and the ground 
Sends forth the morning-glory which entwines 
The dwarfed, neglected pair of planted pines. 


fie hitching-posts are tumbled neath the weeds, 
fhe posts that fastened many a restless team: 
fe worm is stronger than the nervous steed, 
If time be leaning on the springing beam. 
isif hidden and beneath the sunflower's head, 
The stile with two-fold meekness does appear, 
is feeble and uncertain as the tread 
That tottered on the stile for thirty year, 
Then tottered to the simple tomb a-rear. 


Well fit for such deserted things as these, 

The house is covered over with decay ; 

The paint could find no coming eyes to please, 
But turned to dust and slowly washed away ; 
The shattered panes and broken doors reveal 
The empty benches silent in their rows, 

The graveyard broke the doors and came to steal, 
To fill itself by emptying its foes— 
But God alone both understands and knows. 


Before the busy city came so near, 
To congregate the country shops and trades ; 
before the loyal prairies did appear, 
Inviting youths to where the sunset fades; . 
Before swift Time had swept away the few 
Whose place was known as is the Polar Star, 
Who couldn’t learn the way to be untrue— 
Before these forces scattered near and far, 
An humble strength was here with naught to 
mar. 


The building stood as meek as Plymouth Rock— 
No carvings here to claim a vain excuse, 

No ornament the pious life to mock ; 
For usefulness was made the only use. 

Vith unpretentious quaint on all First-days, 
Though weather be in roughest mood or fair, 

The people came to give their Maker praise 
In simple speech, or silent thought or prayer 
Which wrought a touching stillness on the air. 


The mid-week service called them back again— 
To shun this duty plain was worldly wise— 
The woodman’s echoes died away at ten ; 
The smoke from shops and forges ceased to rise; 
The farmer’s plow was resting clean and dry; 
The reapers trusting in a higher Power, 
Withdrew from fields and laid their sickles by ; 
For He who makes the barren fields to flower, 
Can save the bending wheat another hour. 


Have all these simple scenes fore’er gone by? 
Are these but falling signs of vanished worth? 

A virtue changes form but can not die; 
Apparent death may be a wider birth. 

The countless forms may break and fall away 
To let the life expanding higher soar, 

No good is lost ; all truth shall live for aye: 
And blood that’s coursed through Quaker hearts 

before, 
Will tint the nation’s blood forevermore. 


__ 


“Poor human wisdom is often baffled in the 


paths it marks out for itself. The hand of 
od hedges up the way, and we turn aside 
ad wonder. Let us try simply to trust our 

r, and walk in the way of his command- 
Ment, then shall we never go astray.’”’ 


XUM 





“ Children are a Heritage of the Lord.” 


A SERIES OF INCIDENTS. 


A couple of small children being alone in a 
cottage during a violent storm, ‘*I am hungry, 
Hetty,’’ said a little one.’’ “So amI; I’ve 
been hunting for a potato paring, but I can’t 
find any. What an awful storm! See, the old 
tree has blown down. I guess God took care 
that it did not fall on the house. It would 
have killed us.’’ ‘“‘lf God could do that, 
couldn’t He give us some bread, if we would 
ask Him? Let us pray, ‘Our Father,’ and 
when we come to that part we will wait till 
we get some bread.’ Now there was an old 
man listening at the door, far poorer than those 
forlorn little ones. Though he had bags full 
of money at home, he had been to the village 
for a loaf, thinking it would last him many 
days. Unable to make head against the storm, 
he had crouched down on the porch. And 
when the kneeling ones had said, ‘‘Give us 
this day our daily bread,’’ and then in their 
faith awaited some Divine manifestation, the 
silence came to him with a voice louder than 
many waters. A humane feeling stole over 
his heart. God sent some angel to soften it. 
He half opened the door, threw in the loaf 
and listened to the wild vagary of delight 
from the famished little ones. ‘“‘It fell right 
from heaven, didn’t it.’’ ‘‘ Yes, I mean to 
love God forever, because He gave us bread 
when we asked for it. I never thought He 
was so good before, did you?’ ‘‘ Yes, I al- 
ways thought so, but 1 never quite knew it 
before. We will ask Him for bread every day, 
won’t ‘wé? Wwe will ask Him to give father 
work all the time, so we need not be hungry 
any more.”’ 
The storm passed, the miser went home, 
but his heart was no longer barren. A flower 
had sprung up in it. Soon after he died, but 
not until he had made provision for the chil- 
dren, giving also the cottage, which was his, 
to their father. And they in their daily de- 
votion, ever after felt a secret and holy solem- 
nity, when they came to these words ‘‘Give 
us this day our daily bread.’’ ‘“‘If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, &c.’’ 
A poor man who had a flock of little ones, 
coming home one day with a small loaf of 
brown bread, said: ** My dear children, this is 
all I have been able.to get for you. Divide it 
among you; though it will not furnish you a 
full meal, it will keep you alive.’’ But the 
eldest boy, Henry, refused to take a share, 
saying that he did not want any. The poor 
father, who loved his children, thinking Henry 
must be sick, went in great distress to a be- 
nevolent physician, and begged him as an act 
of charity to come and see his son. Finding 
nothing amiss, the doctor desired him to tell 
why he had refused to eat, which the lad was 
very unwilling to do, till at last a threat of 
complaining of him to his father unsealed his 
lips. ‘*Alas,’’ he said, ‘‘my father cannot 
supply food enough for all of us, and as 1 am 
the oldest and strongest I have eaten none 
that there might be more for the rest.” ‘‘But 
my dear boy,’’ said the physician, much moved, 
** this will not do; you will die if you do not 
eat.’’ ‘“‘I shall not care if I do,’’ said the di- 
vinely supported child, ‘‘for then I shall go to 
heaven, and when | get there I shall ask God 
to be kind to my poor father.’’ The physician 





hastened home and ordered his serving man to 
load himself with provisions of every kind and 
take them immediately to the poor man’s cot- 
tage, and thenceforth saw to it that the father 
had suitable employment to support his family 
comfortably. ‘‘Are ye not of more value than 
many sparrows,’’ and shall not God provide for 
his children? 






A little lad who had long been confined to 
his couch with hip complaint, said one day : 
“‘Mother, I have heard you pray, I have heard 
you pray for me, and I wanted to pray for my- 
self, but I was so weak I was afraid I could 
not speak loud enough for God to hear me. 
But He spoke to me and told me He could hear 
me if I whispered. And mother, I want you to 
take all this bandage off, for the Lord told me 
that He would heal me, and I believe that He 
will. The mother doing as he requested, sound- 
ness soon ensued. What seems striking in this 
is the condescension shown. Knowing nothing 
of prayer but the example of his mother, had 
he been told that the thought of his heart 
would be accepted, he likely could not have 
understood it. 


A watcher in a London hospital reported as 

follows: Two lads were confined to one bed in 

one of the wards, one sick with famine fever, 

and the other had suffered the amputation of 
both lower limbs, and it was evident he could 
not long survive. Now the sick boy had been 
on some occasions to what is called a Sunday- 
school, and thence obtained a crude idea con- 
cerning the Saviour of men, and wishing to 
impart such knowledge as he had to his com- 
panion, said to him that there was One who 
would care for little boys, if they would ask 
Him to. “‘Who? where is He? I never heard 
of the mister.” The other assured him there 
was such a One, and advised him to apply. 
“But I don’t know where He is; besides I 
could’nt go to Him, for | have lost both my 
legs, and, oh, I feel so awful. The doctor says 
I will die. How can I find Him?’’ ‘‘You won’t 
have to go anywhere; He comes ’round and 
hunts up little boys. Mebbe He’ll come to this 
yer hospital to-night. If He does you ask Him 
to take care of you; He’ll do it sure.” 

**But 1 would’nt know Him; besides I couldn’t 
speak loud enough for Him to hear me.’’ Here 
was a dilemma, yet our sick boy was equal to 
the emergency. ‘“‘You won’t have to say 
nothing; you just hold up your hand, and He’ll 
know you want Him, and He’ll come to you.” 
So the hand was held up; but, poor little fel- 
low, he could not keep it there, and it soon 
fell down again. “‘| give it up,” he cried, 
bursting into tears. But our little missionary 
was not, however, at the end of his resources 
yet. Pulling the pillow from under his head, 
“‘Here, take this ere piller, I can do without 
it;” and so between them they got the arm up 
again, and propped so that it would stay. 
When the attendant came along again the sick 
boy, wearied with his exertion, had fallen 
asleep, while the cripple had passed on to the 
other life, with his hand held up for Jesus. I 
have seldom been able to contemplate this lit- 
tle episode without some feeling of tenderness, 
nor can I doubt that the effort to help bis com- 
panion was well accepted of by Him who came 
to ‘‘seek and to save that which was lost.’’ 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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At a house where the noted historian, David 
Hume, was accustomed to visit, was a little 
girl of some eight years, who had conceived a 
great liking for him. Being there at dinner 
one day, and the women retiring as the meal 
was finished, the men remained at the table, 
as was the custom, talking over their wine, 
when David gave utterance to some of his 
peculiar views, upon which one of the com- 
pany said, “‘If those are your sentiments, you 
must be what you are reputed to be, an in- 
fidel.”” Now the child was in the room, and be- 
ing much struck by the remark, ran out to her 
mother and asked what an infidel was. “Oh, 
it is so dreadful I cannot tell you.’’ ‘‘But, 
mother, I must know what an infidel is.’’ Up- 
on which the mother explained, as she could, 
that it was ‘‘one who did not believe in the 
existence of a Supreme Being,’’ &c. 

Not long after Hume, coming again, and be- 
ing ushered into a room where the girl was, 
he proceeded to take her up in his lap, as at 
other times, but she shrank away from him, 
saying, “‘I cannot play with you any more.’’ 
“‘Why not, my dear?”” ‘‘Because you are an 
infidel.’’ ‘‘An infidel, my dear, and what is 
that?” When she had repeated her mother’s 
account, he said lightly, trying to turn off 
what he strongly felt, ‘‘And don’t you pity 
me?” “Indeed | do, and I pray for you.’’ ‘‘And 
what do you say?’’ ‘“‘I say, Oh, God, teach 


this man that Thou art.”’ In what more fitting 
words could the wisest of men have expressed 
their desire? 

It is recorded that Hume was far more deep- 


ly affected by this incident than he had ever 
been by the arguments of the most learned— 
so-called—divines. That he was almost per- 
suaded to be a Christian, and yet he stifled 
the convictions of Divine Grace, and went on 
to the end, vainly hoping that he should prove 
like the beasts that perish. What more strik- 
ing illustration of the language, “‘Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast or- 
dained praise.’’ 

How lamentable that some of the finest 
minds have suffered themselves to become 
clouded. The accurate and conscientious Dar- 
win, when asked how, after all his investiga- 
tions, he could remain in unbelief, said to 
Shaftesbury, ‘“‘Some times it seems as if it 
must be so, and again it looks dark, very 
dark,’’ and he covered his face with his hands. 
What a commentary on the declaration, “Man 
by wisdom knows not God.”’ 


i 


Wuat has life to offer in its brighest mo- 
ments that shall be balanced against one ray 
of hope at the hour of death?—that solemn 
hour, when all its pleasures, its projects, its 
delusions shall vanish like a dream, and leave 
the disappointed, troubled spirit nothing to 
cling to but the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 
And who shall depend on this being extended 
at such a moment to those who, through a 
course of years, have resisted its sacred visi- 
tations, have turned a deaf ear to its holy 
pleadings! How dreadful a thing it is to trifle 
witb the offers of Divine grace, to put off from 
day to day the great and necessary work of 
repentance 


“And to the mercies of a moment leave 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene.” 


—Maria Fox. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
THESE SHALL PERISH, THOU RE- 
MAINEST. 


Ever yet the question meets us— 
Question quickly understood 
After every pleasure cheats us— 

“Who will show us any good?” 


What is life but wasted passion 
Till the grave completes its doom ? 
What the world, and all its fashion 
But the whiting of a tomb? 


Lord, lift Thou thy light upon us! 
On thy countenance we hang. 

By our faith establish on us 
Fruits of joy from every pang ! 


Then, while misers count demurely 
How their corn and wine increase, 
Thou shalt make me dwell securely ; 
I will lay me down in peace. 
R. R. 


“Now Faith is the Bvidence of Things Not Seen.” 


As I sat concealed near a large tree I sawa 
mother robin in billowy flight glide easily to 
her nest above me. Four hungry voices rose 
in clamoring appeal, and four hungry mouths 
were opened in wide expectation; but no plump 
morsel fell from the mother’s mouth to theirs. 
In its place a lecture seemed to have been pro- 
vided, and precept upon precept was poured 
out to the fiedglings. Soon, one by one, four 
young robins had climbed upon the edge of the 
nest, and opened a quartet of questionings. 
Then one boldly spread his wings, let go his 
grasp, and floated, not too gracefully, to a 
nearby twig, which was clutched desperately, 
as he began to chirp his amazed but grateful 
pleasure in the enjoyment of a new-born lib- 
erty. Then another and another launched out 
upon-the unseen air with uncertain, fluttering 
movement, and all landed triumphantly on the 
neighboring branches. 

The fourth was not so easily persuaded; he 
waited long, questioning the mother’s wis- 
dom, and seeming to say, “You tell me of God 
and the wonderful air He has made, but where 
is God ? and where is his air? I see no God, 
I see no air, I cannot trust myself to nothing. 
I love my life too well to be so rash. True, | 
saw my brothers in their flight, but it was 
only a happy chance that led them where they 
are, and perhaps next time they will just fall 
plump and hard on that terrible rock down 
there,—I can see no reason why they might 
not. Yes, you say God cares for all His crea- 
tures, but why should He take any care of a 
bird who is so foolish as to let zo of all he has 
to sustain him, and just drop down into noth- 
ing at all until he strikes the hard earth, and, 
maimed and helpless, becomes perchance a 
prey to cruel animals. For my part, I will 
just cling to my nest until I see something else 
to grasp,’’ The little fellow became so ex- 
cited during the delivery of this ‘‘common- 
sense’’ statement of his belief that the very 
nest on which he stood began to tremble and 
suddenly it slipped from its moorings and he 
was thrown into space. Then with instinctive 
haste he spread his wings, and the invisible 
air, in which he had put no trust, became a 
wondrous support, in which divine Love con- 
veyed to him a happy freedom from his false 
beliefs,—a glorious liberty to mount heaven- 
ward whenever he would.—Jesse B. Twiss. 


Science and Industry. 
Americans write each about forty letter, 
year, and that average equals forty per 
of all the letters written in the world. 
During the summer large numbers of 
go from Poland, Silesia and Galicia to cen 


| Germany to work in the sugar beet fields, 


are worked in gangs by a male overseer anj 
receive thirty-five cents a day and board, 


To IMPROVE THE DEAD SEA.—French gy. 
gineers are at work on three different projects 
for exploiting the Dead Sea for industrial pyr. 
poses. The level of the Dead Sea being mom 
than 1300 feet below that of the Mediterrs. 
nean and Red Seas, it is thought by co: 
either of these two seas by means of a canal 
with the Ked Sea a stream of water would floy 
with a velocity calculated to produce som 
52,000 horse power. There is no danger, itis 
asserted, of an overflow of the Dead Sea, for 
the waters there evaporate at so great a rate 
(6,000,000 tons a day), that the incoming 
waters would make no appreciable difference 
in the level. 


To obtain relief from the discords of the 
streets and elsewhere the Parisians are now 
using a little scientific toy called the anti 
phone. This is a little instrument tastefully 
constructed of ivory or tortoise-shell, which 
looks something like a pair of sleeve-links, 
but is meant for insertion in the ears. Oddly 
enough, this little invention was anticipated 
by the late Herbert Spencer, who devised a 
padded ear-covering, acting with a 
which he applied or took off at will to defend 
himself against noise, or to render uninterest- 
ing conversation inaudible. But only a phil 
osopher would venture openly on this means of 
protection, while the anti-phone serves the 
same end, and is invisible while in use. 

HowW THE SENSES SLEEP.—It has been ascer- 
tained that in beginning to sleep the senses do 
not unitedly fall into a state of slumber, but 
drop off one after the other. ‘lhe sight ceases 
in consequence of the protection of the eye 
lids, to receive impressions first, while all the 
other senses preserve their sensibility entire 
The sense of taste is the next which loses its 
susceptibility, and next the sense of smelling. 
The hearing is next in order, and last of al 
comes the sense of touch. The senses sleep 
with different degrees of profoundness. Th 
sense of touch sleeps the most lightly, andis 
the most easily awakened; the next easiest i 
the hearing, the next is the sight, and th 
taste and smell awake last. Another remark- 
able circumstance deserves notice. (Certait 
muscles and parts of the body begin to sleep 
before others. Sleep commences at the e& 
tremities, beginning at the feet and legs, and 
creeping towards the centre of nervous action. 
The necessity for keeping the feet warm and 
perfectly still as a preliminary of sleep is well 
known. From these explanations it will nd 
appear surprising that with one or more paris 
of the body imperfectly asleep, there should 
be at the same time an imperfect kind of met 
tal action which produces the phenomenon @ 
dreaming.—James Braidwood. 


FORMATION OF SNOW CRYSTALS.—The Woe 
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beautiful and intricate designs of 
crystals have long excited admiration. 
jgious students have made detailed investi- 
ions of their extraordinary form and have 
ished drawings of what they look like when 
ified, but the most remarkable collection 
{actual photographs of these crystals (tech- 
ially photo-micrographs) is in the possession 
{Wilson A. Bentley, of Jericho, Vt., who has 
jen making a special study of snow crystals 
jing twenty years. He bas photographed 
gay hundreds of them, and has now in his 
glection more than 1000 photo-micrographs, 
ytwo of which are alike. 

The forms vary according to the wind, the 
ipight of the clouds, the degree of cold, the 
gount of water in the air, etc. Crystals 
jmed in cold weather or in high clouds are 
gully columnar. Those formed in moderate 
gather and light winds, or in low clouds are 
gt to have frail branches and to be of a feath- 
ay type; mixed furms grow partly in low and 
urtly in high clouds. High winds give broken 
wi irregular forms, and much moisture the 
wry granular crystals. 

Heavy granular covered crystals are pecu- 
jarly a product of the lower or intermediate 
doud strata, and especially of moist snow 
dorms. In intense cold they are rare, while 
the columnar and solid tubular, then perfect 
forms, occur within the west and north quad- 
nots of great storms. 

The most common forms outlined within the 
melear or central portions of the crystals are 
ssimple star of six rays, a solid hexagon and 
acircle. The subsequent additions assume a 
bewildering variety of shapes, each of which 
ually differs widely from the one that pre- 
ceded it, and from the primitive nuclear form 
a its centre. By bearing in mind the fact 
that crystals evolved within the upper clouds 
tend toward solidity, and the crystals formed 
lower clouds tend toward open branches and 
feathery forms, it is possible to trace the his- 
tory and travels of many of the crystals. 

The beautiful details, the lines, rods, flow- 
ery geometrical tracings and delicate symmet- 
tically arranged shadings to be found within 
the interior portions of most of the more com- 
pact tubular crystals, and in less degree within 
the more open onés, are due to minute inclu- 
sions of air. 














What a Boy Did. 


Jamie Pettigrew was the smartest boy in 
our class. He wasa praying boy, and we all 
liked him the better for that. Willie Hunter 
was a real good fellow, too, and Willie and 
Jamie used to run neck and neck for the prizes. 
Either the one or the other was always at the 
top of the class. 

Examination day came round, and we were 
wked such a lot of puzzling questions, that, 
one by one, we all dropped off, till, just as we 
expected, the first prize lay between Jamie 
and Willie. 

I shall never forget how astonished we were 
when question after question was answered by 
Willie, while Jamie was silent; and Willie 
took the prize. 

I went home with Jamie that afternoon, for 
our roads lay together; but instead of being 
cast down at losing the prize, he seemed 
rather to be mightily glad. I couldn’t under- 
stand it. 





swered some of those questions; | know you 
could.”’ 


laugh. 


pressing and pressing him, till at last he turn- 
ed round with such a strange, kind look in his 
bonnie brown eyes. 


it? There’s poor Willie—his mother died last 
week, and if it hadn’t been examination day, 
he wouldn’t have been at school. Do you think 
I was going to be so mean as to take a prize 
from a fellow who had just lost his mother?’’ 
—Sunday School Advocate. 


arrived in Philadelphia last week, expecting to 
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“‘Lastly. Be willing to attend religious meet- 
ings, and when there sit still, never, laugh, smile, 
nor play tricks, nor stare much about thee, lean 
not on others, go not asleep in time of worship, nor 
go out if thou canst avoid it, but be sober and 
modest, and think on the name of the Lord. 


“‘Why, Jamie,’’ I said, ‘‘you could have an- 


“Of course I could,’’ he said, with a light 





“Then why didn’t you?’’ I asked. 


He wouldn’t answer for a while, but | kept f Notes in General 


Now that Joan of Arc has been “beatified” by 
the Pope her title is “The Venerable Joan of Arc.” 
She canrot be canonized, however, and be consider- 
ed as a full saint until it has been proved that by 
her intercession two or more miracles have been 
done by her. 


““Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘how could I help 


THE POPE AND THE PEN.—A Protestant journal- 
ist presented a stylographic:pen to the Pope. He 
returned the pen, saying; 

No one has a nobler mission than a journalist in 
the world of to-day. I bless your symbol of office. 
my predecessors consecrated the swords and shields 
of Christian warriors; I choose rather to beg bless- 
ings upon the Christian journalist’s pen. 


Items Concerning the Society. 
The editor of the British Friend, Bdward Grubb, 


fulfil some engagements by addresses before a few 
associations under the name of Friends, both here 
and in Baltimore, and afterwards to proceed to the 
Southern States in the interest of the Howard As- 
sociation, especially on account of the state of 
feeling which finds its expression in “Lynching.” 





Paul Leeds has for eight years labored among 
the ignorant and neglected populations of creoles 
and “‘Cajans” (Acadians), poor whites, and poorer 
Negroes and Indians in the piny woods of Louis- 
iana. His field extends over a region thirty or 
forty miles long and half as wide. Paul Leeds has 
organized eight churches. During his years of 
service he has received less than eight hundred 
dollars in all for his salary. 


John Jackson, after completing a journey of 
seven thousand miles through the leper settlements 
of India, has arrived in this country and will makea 
tour of the United States and Canada in the interest 
of the mission to lepers in India, of which he was 
the organizer. The Hindu doctrine being that lep- 
rosy is a judgment from God is in such striking 
contrast with the hope which Christianity holds 
out to these 500,000 afflicted people in India that 
they gladly accept the new faith. 


OLD Time RULES FOR FRIENDS’ ScHOOLS.—A 
West Chester, Pa., paper says:—“‘Mrs. W. W. Wood- 
ruff, South Church street, recently received a copy 
of ‘Rules to be observed in School,’ the manuscript 
having been prepared by her grandfather 150 years 
ago. It seems to have been written to be posted 
on the walls of a schoolroom, for the paper used is 
large, like that of an ancient deed, and some of the 
letters are ornamental. 

“Here are the rules: 

“First. Fear God, who is thy maker and pre- 
server, and who always sees thee. Think often of 
Him, and spend each.day as if thou wast to give 
an account for it at night; refrain from taking his 
name in vain, from all vice and evil speaking, such 
as cursing, swearing, lying, profane and idle words, 
and quarreling, striking, fighting or challenging to 
fight; wrestling, wrangling or wilfully provoking 
any to anger, in or out of school; these things are 
offensive -in the sight of the Almighty, and ought 
to incur the master’s displeasure and suitable cor- 
rection. 

“Second. Let none come to school without 
washing and combing; and be not wantonor idle by 
the way coming or going, play not in school, but 
sit quiet and still, be diligent at thy book and mind 
the instruction of thy master, striving to excel in 
learning and good works; run not from seat to seat, 
nor go out unnecessarily, and but one to be out at 
a time. 

““Thirdly. Let none read or spell above a low 
voice, except when they are rehearsing their les- 
sons to the master, neither talk nor ask any un- 
necessary questions in school, but when there is 
occasion to ask or answer a question, let it be done 
modestly and in as few words as possible. 

“‘Fourthly. Let every one use plain language, 
thou and thee to one person, you to more than one, 
this being the language used by the Almighty and 
holy men in old time; neither call the months nor 
days of the week by the names given them by the 
heathen in honor of their idols, but call them first, 
second, third, &c., as they are called in the Scrip- 





Helen Keller, whose remarkable development, in 
spite of heavy physical disabilities, has drawn the 
attention of all who are interested in noble en- 
deavor, has entered the field of literature with an 
essay on Optimism, truly an expression of her own 
inner hope and life. She persists in holding toa 
creed of cheerfulness, and having in her studies 
come to know something of the gloomy outlook of 
others, she protests with all the vigor of a young, 
fresh mind against pessimism. 





It is thought that the gateway of Megiddo, a city 
famous in Palestine even before the entrance of 
the Jews under Joshua, has been discovered under 
the direction of G. Schumacker, who has been ex- 
cavating the highest part of the Tel el-Mutesellim. A 
tower, whose steps led to the massive stone walls, 
eight feet thick, of an ancient acropolis, was first 
discovered. Remains of a Roman theatre have 
also been found in the neighborhood. It is hoped 
that still more important discoveries will be made 
when the excavations have gone deep enough. 


A matter of great importance is that of an Arbi- 
tration Treaty with England, which it is hoped 
will be framed and passed during this session of 
Congress. Should it come before the Senate, every 
effort through public meetings and otherwise should 
be used to rouse public opinion to a point where it 
will demand that the Treaty be ratified. A large 
and influential meeting on the subject was held a 
short time ago in Washington. The enthusiasm 
there aroused showed that there is a real desire 
for it. 


tures. 

“Fifth. Carry no tales to or from school, and 
at noon-time and breaking up in the evening, let 
each be careful to avoid unnecessary noise and all 
rudeness, but conduct soberly. 

“Sixth. Honor and obey thy parents, respect 
thy superiors or those above thee, be kind and cour- 
teous to thy equals, or such as thou mayest think 
thy inferiors; guard against pride and wantonness, 
labor for and seek peace with all, and seek not re- 
venge for wrongs from any. 


The most discouraging thing about current dis- 
cussions is to realize that good men are talking 
about the nature of future punishment, a theory 
of imputation, or of the Grotian hypothesis of the 
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atonement, or “social righteousness” as the great 
truth for our age, when the speakers themselves 
inadvertently show that their own minds have 
hardly opened to the knowledge that Jesus is ex- 
plicitly identified with eternal life. The deeper 
need of our age is what the Apostle John says: 
“We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begot- 
ten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 





WEALTH.—It is recorded of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt that before he died he said toafriend: “I 
don’t see what good it does me—all this money 
that you say is mine. | can’t eat it; I can’t spend 
it; in fact, I never saw it, and never had it in my 
hands for a moment. I dress no better than my 
private secretary, and cannot eat as much as my 
coachman. I live in a big servants’ boarding-house, 
am bothered by beggars, have dyspepsia, cannot 
drink champagne, and most of my money is in the 
hands of others, who use it mainly for their own 
benefit.” 





THE NEW TESTAMENT IN Forty Hours. — “A 
great many people are under the impression that 
it takes a long while to read the New Testament,” 
remarked a well-known preacher the other day, 
“but as a matter of fact it only requires sixty 
hours for the average reader to read the entire 
book, or, in other words, if a man were to read an 
hour each day he would finish the book inside of 
two months. I told this to a business man once, 
and he said he didn’t believe me. Thinking it 
would be a good plan to get him to read it at any 
rate, I advised him to try it, and the result was 
that he reported that he had read everything in it 
within forty hours.” 





The new Bible published by the Oxford Press is 
withoubt doubt, says the Christian Advocate, the 
finest product of the kind ever given to the public. 
For many years there has been a demand for a 
Bible of small compass and of large and readable 
type page. The attempt to get the book into a 
small compass has invariably resulted in the use 
of a type that has done damage to the eyesight. 
But now we have a book of compass and type that 
must suit the most exacting. The face of the type 
is very black as compared with the faces ordinarily 
employed in the printing of Bibles, and this is a 
thing greatly to be desired. The publishers claim 
that this Bible ‘“‘is the largest type in the smallest 
compass in which a Bible has heretofore been print- 
ed,” and the claim will probably be allowed by all 
who are acquainted with such matters. This Bible 
is printed in various styles, with the prices rang- 
ing from $3.25 to $7.50. (Oxford University Press, 
New York.) 


PROTESTANT GROWTH IN CuUBA.—Cubans are di- 
viding upon religious lines, and it is predicted by 
expert observers just returned from there that 
within a few years conditions there will be almost 
precisely as they are here. It is stated that the 
element that backed the revolution and did most 
to throw off Spanish rule is reaching out toward 
the Episcopal Church, and volunteering to assist 
it to erect in Havana a Cathedral Church that shall, 
for the non-Roman population, take the place of 
the new Christ Church Cathedral recently erected 
fof the Roman Catholics. The latter was put up 
with money which the Church obtained from the 
sale of properties to the United States Government, 
supplemented by local gifts, and in it services pre- 
cisely like those maintained in America are carried 
on, the young and popular Bishop Broderick offi- 
ciating most of the time. The Masonic element, 
which is very strong in Cuba, is offering to work 
along Protestant lines. Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association are getting firm footholds, and attract- 
ing elements similar to those attracted in the United 
States. Bitterness has not yet developed in any 
quarter, it is stated, and the religious leaders, Pro- 
testant and Roman alike, are said to be working 
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in harmony to the end that bitterness shall not be 
shown. 





CONGREGATIONALIST WOMEN MINISTERS. — The 
Congregationalist contains a carefully collected and 
arranged budget of facts with reference to the ca- 
reers of the women ministers in the denomination 
which the paper represents. In,less than ten years 
the number has doubled, there being now in differ- 
ent parts of the United States fifty-three who have 
been regularly ordained by councils of Congrega- 
tional churches, and who are doing practically the 
full work of the ministry. They are found in twen- 
ty States and Territories, with a preponderating 
number, however, in the Western States. 

“Most of them,” says the Boston Transcript, 
“seem to have been led naturally into the profes- 
sion, beginning usually by taking part in Christian 
Endeavor meetings or through championing the 
temperance reform or, in several interesting cases, 
through a desire to help their husbands in pulpit 
as well as parish responsibilities. For it is an in- 
teresting fact that of these fifty-three ordained 
women ministers, forty-five are married, though 
some, it is true, entered the matrimonial state sub- 
sequent to their choice of the ministry as a voca- 
tion; and most of them to-day are in independent 
pastorates, where they have sole charge, preaching 
on Sundays, visiting through the week-time, con- 
ducting funerals, and, in fact, performing all the 
varied functions of the Christian ministry. Some 
are in staid old New England towns, some are in 
thriving cities in New York State and in the in- 
terior.” 


———————qzr2re— ______ 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StaTes.—Secretary Hay addressed an identical 
note to Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria and It- 
aly to ascertain if they were willing to join in a notice to 
Russia and Japan that during hostilities and thereafter 
the neutrality and integrity of China must be revog- 
nized. The proposition of the United States contem- 
plates a restriction of hostilities and the consequent 
hardships of war to the smallest possible area. Having 
received enough favorable replies to insure the concur- 
rent action of European Powers in this endeavor Secre- 
tary Hay addressed notes to Russia and Japan inviting 
their co-operation. In reply to this several of the Euro- 
pean Powers have announced their approval of this 
course, and the Emperor of China has issued a proclama- 
tion of neutrality. 

President Roosevelt, on the 11th inst, issued a procla- 
mation, declaring the strictest neutrality of the United 
States Government, forbidding anyone in the United 
States or its territories to accept a commission or to en- 
list or enter the service in the-army or navy of either 
belligerent, or to hire anyone else to so enlist. 

The area of the burned district in Baltimore is stated 
to be about 140 acres, and that nearly 2500 buildings 
were more or less destroyed. In order to accommodate 
the business community ten successive days were declared 
legal“ holidays. On the 11th instant the Chamber of 
Commerce was engaged in sending to every centre of 
trade in this country and Europe the assurance that Bal- 
timore is even now in condition to transact all shipping, 
grain and foreign trade, and that all other lines of busi- 
ness will be restored to their normal channels within the 
next two or three months. The resumption of payments 
by the banks on that day added greatly to the restora- 
tion of confidence. 

It is stated that fifty-three women have been regularly 
ordained by councils of the Congregational body and are 
doing the work of ministers. Of the fifty-three forty- 
five are married, though some of them were ordained be- 
fore they were married. 

The House of Representatives at Washington lately 
passed 320 pension bills in 155 minutes. 

The waters of the East branch of the Susquehanna 
have caused a freshet near Wilkesbarre, Pa., submerging 
its banks for a distance of thirteen milee, and sweeping 
away bridges, etc. Five hundred families were reported 
on the 10th inst. to be homeless. 

Senator Mark Hanna of Ohio, one of the prominent Re- 
publican leaders in Congress, died in Washington on the 
15th inst. 

A tract of 16,000 acres in Big Horn county, Wyoming, 
has been acquired by Mormons for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a colony there. 

According to the late census less than fifty per cent. 
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of the farm lands of the South are improved, The 
shows that in Mississipi only 41.6 per cent. of the farm 
land is improved; in North Carolina, only 36.6 Per cent: jg 
South Carolina, only 41.3 per cent,; in Georgia only 40.2 
per cent.; in Alabama, only 41.8 per cent.; in 

only 34.6 per cent.; in Louisiana, only 42.2 per cent: ia 
Texas, only 15.6 per cent.; in Arkansas, only 41.8 per 
cert.; and in Tennessee, only 50.4 per cent. The most 
of this land is believed to be suitable for the Droductiog 
of cotton. 

ForEIGN.—The first conflict between Japan and Russia 
began on the 9th instant by an attack of Japanese to. 
pedo boats upon the Russian fleet near Port Arthor in 
which eight of the Russian war vessels were disabled, 
Japanese troops were landed upon the Korean peninagly, 
Several other Russian war vessels have since been sunk 
or captured by the Japanese. 

Concerted efforts on the part of the Japanese to land 
in the vicinity of Port Arthur have been repulsed with 
great loss of life. One Japanese war vessel has bec 
sunk by the Russians. It is stated that 19,000 Japaneas 
troops have invaded Korea. 

Japan has issued a declaration respecting the reason 
which induced her to begin the war. Japan states; 

“The integrity of Korea is a matter of the gravest 
concern to this empire, not only because of our tradi. 
tional relations with that country, but because the 
arate existence of Korea is essential to the safety of 
our realm. Nevertheless, Russia, in disregard of her 
solemn treaty pledges to China and her repeated ay. 
surances to other Powers, is still in occupation of Map. 
churia, has consolidated and strengthened her hold 
those provinces and is bent upon their final annexation, 

“And since the absorption of Manchuria by Russis 
would render it impossible to maintain the integrity of 
China, and would, in addition. compel the abandonment of 
ail hope of peace in the Far East, we were determined jp 
those circumstances to settle the question by negotis. 
tions and to secure thereby permanent peace. With 
that object in view, our competent authorities by ou 
order made proposals to Russia, and frequent confer. 
ences were held during the last six months. 
































































































































































































































“ 
“Russia, however, never met such proposals in a spirit s 
of conciliation, but by wanton delays put off a settle & daily 
ment of the serious questions and by ostensibly advo, ase 
cating peace on one hand, while on the other ex tianit 
her naval and military preparations, sought to coma utter 
her own selfish designs.” . 
On the 11th instant King Edward signed @ proclame | /ame 
tion declaring Great Britain's neutrality during the war any 
between Russia and Japan. The proclamation covers all 
the British dominions. France has taken thesame course, jm Zeal 
In Ireland the Gaelic Ledgue has induced the Irish & jp an 
Board of Commissioners of Public Education to grant the 
right to have Irish children taught the old language in from 
the Irish national schools, and now Gaelic may be taaght @ man, 
in every Irish public school during ordinary school hours 
if adequate instruction in the subjects hitherto taught Man 
be not impaired thereby. its rk 
Wages in Russian factories are said to be two cents a 
hour and upward, and that there are tens of thousands § Ma 
who do not receive over thirty cents a day for ten houm § its g 
or more work. x 
Radium in quantities has been discovered among the § "4Y 
mica deposits of the eastern and western provinces of & am | 
Canada, according to reports. ilis 
NOTICES. wan 
‘Wanted—Young Friend, over eighteen, in office of day 
weekly paper, near Philadelphia. Opportunity for rapid 
promotion for energetic man of good character. N 
Address “ M. H.” can 
Office of “ THz FRIEND.” divi 
Westtown BoarDING ScHOOL.—Applications for t § ai. 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM § Man 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. his 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and com o 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded him 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. mal 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. ou 
Westtown Boarding School.—For convenient the 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., aad BF tru 
2.50 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when req for 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, witt & the 
West Chester, Phone 114a. its 
EpWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No 422 Wainut Street 








